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wonderful successive effects of gathering thunder, sunset
in tempest, serene starlight, and the magic glories of
Alpine sunrise: taken from the true story of his visit
there, eight years before, as described in a rhyming letter
to Richard Fall; and ingeniously embroidered with a
running commentary on a series of drawings by Turner.

Then passing to the forms of mountains, he warmed
with his old enthusiasm. Years of study and travel had
taught him to combine scientific geology with the,mystery
and poetry of the Alps. Byron and Shelley had touched
the poetry of them ; a crowd of earnest investigators were
working at geology. But none beside this youth of
twenty-three had made them the topic of literature so
lofty in aim and so masterly in execution.

And as the year ran out, he was ending his work, happy
in the applause of his little domestic circle, and conscious
that he was preaching the crusade of Sincerity, the cause
of justice for the greatest landscape artist of any age, and
justice, at the hands of a heedless public, for the glorious
works of the supreme Artist of the universe.' Let our
young painters, he concluded, go humbly to Nature, " re-
jecting nothing, selecting nothing, and scorning nothing,"
in spite of Academic theorists; and in time we should
have a school of landscape worthy of the inspiration they
would find.

There was his book: the title of it, Turner and the
Ancients. Before publishing, to get more experienced
criticism than that of the breakfast-table, he submitted it
to his friend, Mr. W. H. Harrison. The title, it seemed, was
not explicit enough ; and after debate they substituted one
which was too explicit to be neat: " Modern Painters, their
superiority in the Art of Landscape Painting to all the
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